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Sir:. In the manuscript transmitted herewith Dr. George E. Myers 
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Germany, with special reference to the application of German methods 
in Aniericah schools. I recommend that it he publislied as a bulletin 
of the Bureau of Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Cl-AXTON, 

Commi^s^ion€t\ 

The Secretary of the Interior, 





PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY, 

WITB SPECML APPUCATION TO CONDITIONS W THE UNITED sIlTES. 


L CONTINUATION SCHOOLS FOR BOYS IN UNSKILLEp 
OCCUPATIONS IN BERLIN. 

* * 

Tnio to tho traditions of oiiucation, tho prosont, vocational educa- 
tion movo'mcnt in tho United States began at the top, seeking first 
provide adcYquate preparation for workers in tho higlily skilled 
industri(\s. It soon became apparent that this was only part of the 
problem. Such special studies as Mr. A. D. Dean's ‘‘Education of 
Workers in tho Shoe Industry” brought out clearly what was already 
known in a gtmeral way, that tho modem factory system has trans- 
formed higldy skilled trades of a century ago into industries of to-day, 
in wliieli the great majority of tho W’ork is low-grade .skUled or un-* 
skillc<h More recently Miss Anna Hodges, from lier study of 617 
girls at work, bo<'ame so impre^saod with tho fact that girls going into 
industry are destined to spend their time performing some one small 
process on the product of their shop, or mill, or factory, rather than 
to practice a trade that she exclaims: “Trade sdhoojs belong to the^^ 
past when preparation for trades was needed.” The Richmond sur- 
vey showed that in that important industrial city of 135,000 popula- 
tion it was not wise to establish a trade school, because of the 
comparatively small demand for highly skilled labor. The experience 
of Massachusetts and Now York, tho two States which have been at 
work longest on vocational education, shows that for more is in- 
volved than tho establishment and maintenance ofpj^ade schools for 
skilled industries, important as this is; There soomi^ttlo doubt that “ 
additional investigation and experience will reveal still more clearly 
that tho number of men and women engaged in skilled industries for 
which definite trade schools aro desirable is much smaller than h^ 
been generally supposed, and that a system of vocational education 
which can lay any claims to completeness must make large provision 
for boys and girls who are e^aged, or soon will be engaged, in im- 
skilled and low-grade skilled mdustries. . 

This problem is less serious in Germany than in the United States, 
because the handicraft system there has withstood better the en- 
croachments of the factory system. According to recent figures 30 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN .QEBHAKY. 


per cent of Gorman industry is still carried on under the handicraft 
eys^m, while in tliis country Uio proportion has fallen to 3 per' cent. 
Yet the comprehonsivo German scheme of industrial education in- ' 
eludes provision for the unskilled worker as well os for the, one who is 
Employed in the most highly skilled occupation. 

In view of growing interest in this phasj of vocational education, 
it seems worth while to examine with somo core the Gennftn plan for 
training unskilled workers. * However, it is not * the purpose at t he 
present to present what is.done in Germany, as a whole, or ovon in 
Prussia as a wliole, but only in the capital city of both— Berlin. It 
should bo kept in mind, also, that the discussion deals Qnly with 
the training of unskilled workers and not with tliat of those engaged 
in low-grade skilled industries. 

A few words concerning continuation school organization ore 
necessary. These schools in Berlin operate under the national 
industrial law of 1891, which authorizes conmi unities to X'stahlish 
such schools and require attendance. A city 'ordinance w^as passed 
in 1905 making attendance compulsory for all male industrial and 
commercial employees from the time they leave the elementary 
school at 14 years of ago till their seven texmth year is conipjietod. 
The ordinance provides, also, for not less than 4 nor more than 6 
hours of instruction per week. In 1913 on ordinance woa passed 
establishing compulsory"?continuation. schools for employed girls 
between the same ages, or until morriago. During the year 1913-14 
the enrollment of boys for the two semesters was distributed among 
the tluee types of continuation schools as follows: Industrial, 15,902; 
commercial, 6,261; unskilled, 13, 874; total, 36,^37, During the 
same year, which w^as tHeir first year of existence, the compulsory 
continuation schools for girls enrolled ; Industrial, 1,604; commcr- 
.cial, 2,798; unskilled, 1,890; total, 6,292. Only the first year’s 
work 6{ the girls* schools was offered in >913-14. From the figures, 
given it would appear that when tho full three years* course is 
installed about half as many girls as boys will attend the compulsory 
continuation schools. It is also worthy of note that a considerably 
smaller proportion of girls are in unskilled occupations, the per- 
centage of the total being about 30 for the girls and 40 for tho boys. 
Since another section is devoted to vocational education for girls, 
(he boys' schools alone will receive consideration here. 

For the Deposes of continuation school managomont the city of 
.T^lin is d^j^ed m 10 disUicte, Each district has a continuation 
|yi^6ol, orVgiuup of ^00^ m a centr^ Most districts 

[2 to tm^dirio^ in elementary 

the centratbuildfio^ were found inad^uate 
(o;acoommodat 0 all Uie pupib required by city ordinance to attend, 
the in m^e ^ dktrict, and none of 
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them in more than five. On the othey hand, classes for unskilled 
workers are maintained in each of the 10 districts. 

Boys engaged in uoskiUed occupaUons must attend a continuation 
school for unskUlod workers in the district where their homes ara 
located. Until recently tliey attended in tho district where they 
were employed, h'ecauso of greater convenience in reaching the 
school; blit this was found unsatisfactory bocauso changes in employ- 
ment, which are frequent with these boys, often necessitated trans- 
fers from one school to another, 

Tho boy’s are requ^retl to attend 4 hours per week, 2 hours less 
. than tho time requireil of apprentices in. the tradwi and, in commerce. 
In nearly all cases tho 4 hours wo divided into two periods of ? hours 
each,^coming at tho same time on two nonconsecutive days 'of tha^ 
. week. School principals in arranging the. schedule of classes and in 
alignment of pupils to classes consult tho convenience of emplovbrs. 
kor example, if an employer has several boys who are requir^ to 
attend these schools, their hours are arranged so that oriy part of 
them are away from their work at one time. Also,, out of defereitca 
to (he' wishes of employers, tho great .majority of classes meet lata 
m the day.. Half of the classes for ''unskilled workers have their 
ses-sions from 6 to 8 o’clock in the' evening; about ono-third of tha 
remainder meet from 5 to 7 o’clock. Si.vty per cent of all the con- 
tinuation school wdrk for unskilled workers-is done after 6 o’clock 
m the afternoon. An instructor irt the school of district; number ona 
remarked that classes meeting early in the morning are most satis- 
factory, not only because the boys are'fresher then, but also because 
when they coirro directly from homo they ore more regular. Tliero ara 
certain conditions under which an employer may have a boy e.xcusod 
from school for a day, and he is more likely to take advantage of 
this privilege when the boy has been at work port of tho day and is 
duo at the school in the afternoon Uian if he has to strange for this 
the day before. The same instructor assured me nov^heIf«s.thak 
tho siAool will not be imposed upon byempjoyers in the mailer of 
excusing boys, and that tlio attendance averages about 90 per cent. 

It happened that the day tho writer of this report visited his class 
only 13 out of 30 boys were present, but he explained that an unu- 
sual number v/cro excused because it was Holy Wa«k and employers 
needed their unskilled helpers in preparation for Easter and the 
Easter hoUdays more than at any otW time of the year. 

The teachers of the continuation classes for unskilled workera are 
almost entirely from the elementary sohools. In fact nearly all of 
them are now teaching in idementairy Scbeols as Iheir principal .work 
Md spmd from 2 to 6 hours per week in continuation-school teaching 
m additipn. Possibly this accounts in part for the large amount of 
con^uatio nj^h ool york in .the late, afternoon eariy eViaphlg. 
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i^biigb the piincipal reason is the one given i^ve. A few teiiohere 
- devote their entire time, 24 hoxirs per week, to teaching these classes 
and the tendency is to increase this class of teachers, correspondingly^ 
decreasing the part-time teachers. The med of both groups have 
'had the usual training of a Prussian elementary teacher, which 
covers 6 years beyond the elementary school, 3 years in a prepara* 
tory school, and the same length of time in a training school for 
teachers. They are selected because of special interest in and 
fitness for continuation-schooLwork. , 

Employers do not feel as kindly toward the schools for unskilled 
workers as toward the industrial and commercial continuation 
schoob. They recognize the value of the instruction given in *the 
latter schoob "and see that their establishments are directly benefited 
by it; On the other hand, they, or many of them, can not see what 
braefit their business derive from the instruction given their 
unskilled help. For this reason they chafe more under the necessity 
of eixcusing their unskilled employeea. 

The conditions of attendance at the continuation school for un- 
akillcd workers differ from those for the industrial and commercial 
continuation schoob only in the employment of the boy. The age 
limits are the sarde. It is evident that these schoob are a sort of 
dragnet to gather in all employed boys from 14 t 9 17 years of age, 
inclusive, who are not in the industrial^ or commercial continua^on 
sdioob. Office boys, errand boys, shop helpers (not apprentices), 

^ house servants, and pages constitute the greater part of thb large 
group. Some of them enter these occupations because of difficulty 
in obtaining apprenticeships, a very few changing to apf>renticeshipB 
later. The majority go into unskilled occupations because they offer 
bettor wages to boys of 14, 15, and 16 years of age than can be 
earned in apprenticeship. The unskilled workers receive 8 to - 10 
marks per week the first year as compared with 2.5 marks for th^ 
apprentice,' 10 to 12 marks, per week the second year as compared 
with 3 or 4 marks.for the apprentice, and 12 to 16 or even 18 marks 
the third, year as compared with 5 to 7 marks for the apprentice. 
A few of l^eee boys have not the ability or persbtence necessary to 
leam a skilled trade if they could find the opportunity to do so. 

. On ih^ other hand, many of the brightest and most capable boys, as. 
judged by their work in the elementary och<^b, are oblig^ to 
become errand boys, office boys, pages, ^tc,, because the wages they 

necessary for the support of the fondly. 
^ boys enters an b ne^t^ to 

are nee^ 

the fu^ he is 14 jeans^ old, they will be 

he b 15i 16^ and I 7 * He can not prepare during thb 
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fmily no longor cnn daim his wages, for he must attend the cxm* 
tinuation school for unskilled workers. He can not, however much 
ho may wish to do so,- attend an industrial continuation school, and 
oven if he could, this would not pave his way for .entrance to a trade, 
for the histruction in this school is only supplementary to the actual 
shop training acquired by the apprentice in the trade. Should he 
desire to attend a voluntary industrial continuation school evenings 
or Sundays in addition to attending the compulsory school for un- 
skiliod workers he can not, because none is admitted to these schools 
iinless employed in the trade taught. Finally, he can not hope to 
enter one of the middle industrial schools when 18 or 20 yo^ old, 
oven if he wore able to pay 'the fees, because no student ia'^d^tted 
to these schools'who has not had trade experience or a 6-year sec- 
ondary school course. On tho’ other hand, his associations at work 
and in the continuation .school are mostly with boys who have no 
jvmbition beyond unskilled labor. These associations, with his own 
discouraging outlook, an elementary schooling which leaves out of 
acxiount the development of initiative, and a general organization of 
society based on class distinctions, help to bind him to a life of 
unskilled labor no matter how capable and industrious he may be ■ 
when he completes tho elementary school.' The fact that in the year 
1911-12 there were 2,636 bojre in the first semester class and 2,776, 
an increase of ^39, in the third semester class of unskilled workers,, 
while the corresponding figures for metal workers were t;576 knd 
1,344, a decrease of 232, suggests that f^ more drop from the skilled 
trades into unskilled occupations than are able to go tho other way. 

The course of study has much in common with those of the indus- 
trial and commercial continuation schools, though the latter give 
less time to these common features and focus on the technical aspects 
of the occupations which they supplement. The course is divided 
into three parts under the headings (1) “The youthful worker in 
his personal relations,” (2) “The youthful worker in his activity,” 
and. (3) “The worker in community life.” Each of these parts, 
comprises a year’s work. The work of each year is further sub- 
dividetl into (1) knowledge dpneerning occupation and citizenship, 
(2) written work,- and 0) arithmetic, all of which are carried on 
simultaneously and are closely coordinated. 

The first five weeks of tho first year are devoted to consideration 
of entrance into industrial life— choice of occupation, skilled and 
i^killed work, obtaining a position, meaning of. work, .wd. the. pon-i 
tmuation soh(^l. The written work of this period in^ude^ appl^?' 
cations for portions, addresi^ envelopes propedy, notices of dhim^ 
of work, and written exercises based on tal^ by the teacher, andj 
BubmitWd to him for correction. .Tlie teacher's talk takes its cup 
libe>»bject wder copsid^^ alwk^ 
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' E{^ or of real practical value to the boys. In a class for 

lynskill ed workers in the Wartenburg Street school, visited in April, 
1914, th^ teacher told the story of the discovery and development of 
printing. After questioning the hlass for some minutes and calling on 
individuals to repeat parts of the story, he told them to write in their 
exercise books on Gutenberg, the inventoj* of printing” — a subject 
rather remote from the activities of the average errand boy or page. 
The withmetic of the same period deals with the four fundamental 
operations with integers and fractiohs, and with percentage, all as 
applied to problems arising in connection with entran 9 e into indus- 
taial life. For exainple, exercises are given in reckoning the cost of 
advertimng in the newspaper for positions, and in reducing the cost 
by careful wording* 

A period of six weeks follows, devoted to the boy s place in the 
new society of workers. The character and purpose of the work 
book and the wage book are considered, the ustial regulations affect- 
ing unskilled work; moral restraints, obligations to the employer, 
. and restrictions on the employee in dealing with other men. The 
written work of this period includes use of the work book and work 
ticket, both of which require filling out, writing excuses for absence 
from work on account of sickness, and exercise work similar to that 
mentioned above. The arithmetic consists of exercis^ connected 
^th person^ needs and with wages. Eighteen weeks are then 
occupied with care of the health, under the four headings (1) personal 
regimen — ^food, temperance, alcohol; clothing, care of the skin; (2) 
care of health in home and workshop — ^ventilation, heat, light; (3) 
first aid in accidents; (4) use of leisure time for physical training, 
travel, play, improvement, information, and amusement. The writ- 
ten work of this period is exercise work and letter writing and the 
arithmetic consists of e/cercises" connected with the care of health. 

A fourth period lasting seven weeks deals with welfare provisions — 
insurance and welfare arrangements (1) in case of siclmess, (2) in 
case of accident, (3) in case of invalidity and old age. In addition 
. to exercises closely related to insurance, the written work includes 
filling out accident notices, invalidity cards, etc. The arithmetic 
exercises are connected with cases arising under the insurance laws 
t " and welfare arrangements. 

f. - ; . ' The remaining four weeks of the first year are used in summarizing 
or reviewing the work of the year. 

of the second year is ^^The youthful worker in 
fliSt half of the year is deVpt^ to his Activities 

?;>■ 
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with written exercises in filling out bills of lading, shipping tags, 
etQ., postal trade with exercibus in addressing ordinary and- regr 
istered packages, and the transfer of money by means of money 
ordera, checks, and drafts/ Additional written exercises are given 
wiili each stage of the work; also many problems in arithmetic, 
such as come up in the usual activities of the errand boy, or other 
unskilled worker in local, freight, or parcel-post trade. 

The second half year begins with the boy^s activiti^ in the work- 
shop, .taking up a study of the most important products of hand- 
work and industry in Berlin, laws regulating workshops, examples 
of division of labor and cooperation of effort, with suitable written 
and arithmetical exercises. Then follows a consideration of (1) the 
meaning and kinds of wages, protection of wages, and intelligent 
expenditure of wages; (2) laws affecting work relations, Sjervice con- 
tracts, labor contracts, responsil)ility for performance of accepted 
commissions; and (3) the meaning of work, its value to the individual, 
possibilities of promotion, and value of labor to the State and to 
society.. 

During the third year the worker’s social and civic relations are 
considered under the general topic, ** The Worker in Commimity Life.” 
Eleven weeks are devoted to the worker in the family. The place of 
the family in civilization and in human welfare, the responsiMity of 
parents for providing food, clothing, and shelter, thrift in d^estic 
management, the most important things connected vdth parental 
authority, with inheritances and wills, with guardianship and educa- 
tion of wards, and with the duties of children are considered. Arith- 
metic exercises of this period are based on homo management, savings 
accounts, life insurance, and fire insurance, and include family book- 
keeping. Three weeks are occupied with the “The Worker as a 
Member of Societies and Associations” — rent' and building associa- 
tions, savings and loan associations, trade-unions, improvement and 
social clubs. , Attention is given during eight weeks to the worker as 
a member of the comraimiiy. Arrangements of the community for 
the welfare of its citizens: — public health provisions, care of the poor 
and of orphans, provisions for education, local taxes, and the prin- 
cipal features of local government ore discussed. Finally, the last 
14 weeks of the course, asidie from 4 weeks for review, ore devoted 
to “The Worker as a Citizen of the State.” The organization and 
authority of the Empire, the Kaiser, the Federal Council, the Par- 
liament, the revenues of the Empire, the army an4. nft^ ore given 
attention in turn, followed by a similar Study of the/^ngdozn of : 
Prussia; ^e arithmetic exercises of this period center around tax^ 
and customs duties. Mtch of the written’work of the third year is 
on the subject of authority. 
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i\ v-It is customary ior one teacher to have charge of all the writ of a 
class, just as in the elem&itary school. The purpose of this arrange- . 
sacat is to scteure unity and to give the teacher greater personal 
inteorast in his boys. All of the work except arithmetic is taught 
without textbooks. In arithmetic a small paper-bound textbook, 
placed especially to meet the requirements of the course for unskilled 
workers, is used. This book is one of a sorioa of 12 arithmetics pre- 
pared by a group of continuation school directors or principals, , 
the others being for the principal trades. . The methods of teaching ^ 

- are those of the “demontary school, with such modifications as are . 
lequired by the difference in content of the course. To be sure, some 
teachers succeed better than others in making these modifications. 

Discipline is a much more serious iiatter than in the industrial or 
commercial continuation schools. On the one hand, most of the boys 
who are troublesome in the elementary school because of bud condi- 
tions at home or lack of ambition find their way into the continuation 
school for unskilled workers. On the other hand, the school lessons 
are less interesting, make a less direct appeal to them, are less closely 
rdated to their work than is the case with apprentices. Designed to 
meet the needs of boys in all classes of unskilled occupations, these 
lessons do not meet the needs of any with such definiteness as char- 
actenaes the courses of the industrial continuation schools. Also, 
differences in ability between the two classes of boys, taking them 
as a whole, which influence discijyiine, are very marked. ThoiWiiter 
observed more disorder and lack of attention in one class of unskilled 
workers in Berlin, mostly when the teacher’s back was turned, than 
in the scorqs of industrial and commercial classes visited in Berlin 


and other ports of QenUany; and the instructor informed m© that 
the boys in a certain other section of the city were much more dis- 
orderly than in his school. Though many boys dislike to attend 
these Bchoois, truancy is infrequent because of the severity of the 
pnniflhm^t. A teacher pointed out to me a boy who absented him- 
sdf one .day without excuse. He was notified to report the ilext 
Bonday ifl^jbtrooon at the school, Ip spend three or four hours in mAking 
up lost time. He failed to report and was absent the following week. 
The next Sunday at 6 a. m. a policeman roused him from sleep, took 
to the police station till 1 o’clock and then turned him over to the 
hchoed; where he was kept during the afternoon. There was a note 
^ ^ sati^action in the teacher’s voice. as he added; ''That boy has not 

thi^e sphools is compulsory attend- 
the elwnentajy school course is 
ooznple^d. ihfa lengthened period of State responsibility for the 
^ucation of ail its employed youth not only constitute^ the basis of 
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all that has been accomplished, but also makes possible hrge devel- 
opments and improvmonts in the future which would be out of the 
question without the adoption of this principle. Compulsory attend- 
ance means much more to the schdolg 1[or unskilled workers than to 
indust-rial continuation schools, for the latter Have the encouragement 
and support of the guilds, and the teclmicol subjects taught in them 
are essential- to success in apprenticeship. No' workers’ organiza- 
tions concern .themselves about schools for imskillcd workers, and 
the very term “unskilled” imphes what has appeared so clearly in 
the course of study outlined above, that no technical knowledge is 
nccessaiy. There is every reason to believe that if the compulsory 
attendance ordinance were repealed the industrial continuation 
schools would be affected but httlc, while the schools for 
workers would have to bo discontinued for want of pupils. 

It would bo diflicult to find anywhere a bettel" coordinated course 
of study than the one presented above, in which, t^oughout a wide 
range of topics, the instruction, the written work, md the arithmetio 
all focus on the same topic at the same tim?. Moifover, this course 
. abounds in useful information and practice for the ordinary worker 
covering a great variety of the aspects of his life.' The teachers are 
mature jnen with thorough pedagogical training, and, generally, keen 
interest in their work.. The facilities in every w'ay appimr to bo quite-^ ' 
as good, considering the work to bo done, as those of the other con- 
tinuation schools. 

It must bo admitted, however, that those schools do not compare 
in spirit, in interest, in quality of work done, or in benefits derived by 
the pupils with the industrial continuation schools. No one recog- 
nizes. this condition more fully than the directors of the continuation 
schools tliemsolves, one of whom said to mo recently that the biggest 
problem of industrial'oducation in Berhn hos with the 40 per coi\t 
who are in the continuation schools for unskilled workers. It may- 
be argued with some justice that the course of study is too narrow 
and elementary ; that it is worked out more with a view to improving 
industry than of making the largest contribution Jto the needs of the 
boy; that the aim is to pruduce healthy, thrifty, and efficient work- 
men and citizens without considering whether at the same time happy 
and contented workmen are produced. However, the problem is 
quite ^ much one of bringing the boy to the continuation school age ' 
with right attitudes, habits, and interests as it is one of provi ding birp 
with a suitable cburso'*of study after he gets, there. Hero heredity , 
and home factors enter, over which school ^authorities have' little or ;■ 
no control.: But the elementaiy school also enters as an important 
fwtor— a factor which must play a larger part in future considera- 
tion of the problem thah German -educatore are yet willing to admit. 
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-It is unfortunate 'that 8o many bright, capable boys who might 
^ render valuable service to society in skilled industrial, commercial, 
dr even professional pursuits are bound to lives of unskilled labor' 
,«mply because their parents are poor. To bo sure this condition, 
exists in all countries, and none can claim to have* made great progress 
in remedying it, ' It is to be regretted, however, that the German 
scheme of industrial education, which is so comprehensive in charac- 
ter and has so many admirable features, should not only foil to pro- 
vide a remedy, or partial remedy, but should actually close the door 
of opportunity on these boys. Some* day we shall measure the effi- 
ciency of an educational system by its success in discovering and 
conserving ability and placing it where it ca.n reach its highest de- 
velopment and render its largest service as well as by success in de- 
veloping such ability as comes to the school in the ordinary course of 
events, 

. One other feature of these schools for unskilled workers must come’ 
^’for a word of criticism, namely, the schedule of classes which places 
w per cent of the work after 6 o'clock in the evening. The objec- 
tions to this are so obvious that it is not necessary to discuss them 
here. This, compromise with employers, who objcfet/ed to excusing 
boys during the busy part of the day, will, no doubt, be remedied 
in time. 

n. CONTINUATION SCHOOLS lOR GIRLS AND WOMEN IN 

^ BERLIN. 



In the many reports published in the United States concerning 
industrial and comm’orcial education in Germany, comparatively 
little space has been given to continuation schools for girls. This has 
been due to the relative unimportance of these schools industrially 
and commercially os compared with the schools for boys. Recently, 
however, this condition has been changing rapidly, Munich, in 1914, 
; reorganiaed her compulsory continuation schools for girls, and adopted 
, .nW cours^'of study, in an effort to make^as practical provision for 
V girls as for Doys, though recognizing that girls will not have the same 
place in industry os boys. Berlin, ^in 1913, estabhshed a coifipulsory 
continuation school system for girls, httle less comprehensive,' account 
; being taketi of the industrial opportunities of girls, than that pro- 
‘ w earlier for boys. For some years previous to these dates volun- 
r continuation schools for girls and women in all parte of Germany 
^6^jng steadily in importaneb and in enroll 

girls in BeriM ore of 
importance to deserve all of this section, but, fpr the sake 
■^Jtn^ qppaplelenes^^^ a brief aiccount of the voluntary schools will be given 


CONTIITUATIOia’ SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN. , 



I. VOLUNTARY CONUBTUATION SCHOOLS. 

Voluntary continuation schools for girls and women in Berlin hava 
been conducted for a nupiber of years by the city deputation for 
trade and continuation schools. In addition, schools founded by 
nonpiiblic agencies have been carried on cither solely or partly for 
^ -* the purpose of meeting the needs of ambitious girls and young women 

who are able to give only a few hours per week to further education 
after leaving the day school. 

1. SCHOOLS XSTABIJSK^D BT THB CITT. 

(l) VOLUNTARY CONTINUATION INSTITUTIONS FOR BOTH SEXES. 

These were established originally for young men, hut were opengd 
vto Women in 1907. They are conducted in buildings used during.tl^ 
day by secondary schools. They are three in number, one in the 
Friedrichs Gymnasium, one in Bertram Realschule, and one in 
Dorotheen StSdtischen Red Gymnasium. Attendance at these 
schools docs not excuse from attendance at the compulsory continua- 
tion schpols. Their aim is to offer opportunity for those having 
completed the equivalent of a middle school course to carry on their 
education, especially in English, French, and commercial subjects, 
after entering upon their occupations. 

Fees are 1.25 marks per week-hour for each semester; that is, a 
pupil taking four hours’ work per week would pay 6 marks, or $1.25, 
each semester. All but two classes in the three schools meet froin 
8 to 9.45 p. m., or from 8 to 10 p. m. One class meets from 6 to 7 
p. m., and another meets Sundays from 8 to 10 a. m. Most classes 
meet twice per week, though in some subjects only one session per 
week is held. 

The curriculum differs but little in these, three schools. It con- 
sists of German, French, English, commercial arithmetic, drawing, 
stenography, typewriting, mathematics, bookkeeping, commercid 
correspondence, and penmanship. The enrollment of women in the 
three schools for the winter semester 1912-13 was 331 out of a total 
enrollment of 991. 


, (2) VOLUNTARY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

These schools, 12 in all, ore conducted in elementary school build- 
ings. Their aim is to strengthen and M out the training received 
• in the elementary schools. ‘ 

Fera vary according to subjects taten, from 0.26 to 1 mark paf : 
week-hour for a semester. Singing and gymnasium work ore free! \' i 
2093®— -15 -3. * r 'Ji 
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Nearly alliof the classoa meet between 2 p. m/and 9 p. m., though a 
few have forenoon sessiona. In such subjects as tailoring, moiuling, 
and drawing the session usually lasts three hours, tho class mooting 
only once each week. German, English, and French classes have 
two sessions of two hours each per week. • 

The curriculum is much the same in nine of tho schools, con- 
sistihg of German, citizenship, arithmetic, drawing, bookkeeping, 
commercial correspondence, commercial geography, French, Eng- 
lish, stenography, typewriting, hand ''needlework, dressmaking, 
tailoring, ironing, mending, millinory, singing, g\mnastics, and 
writing. Some of the schools do not have all of the^e subjects but 
have others, such as commercial arithnuttic, machine embroider}’, 
trade drawing for tailorosses, and costume drawing. Two of tho re- 
maining schools teach cooking only, and one conUmies cooking and 
housekeeping. Most of the cooking dosses moot four hours, generally 
in two periods. 

The attendance during tho winter seiricsteri 1913, numbered 7,537 
iii thja 12 schools, only 667 df those being in tho three cookirjg schools. 
Classes are most numerous in tailoririg* and dressmaking. Type- 
writing, German, ^jtnd stenography come next in popularity, 

(3) VOLUNTARY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS FOR UNFORTUNATES. 

• * ' • . . o 

(а) For feeble-minded . — Continuation schools for feeble-minded 
meet at a special school for feeble-minded children. No fees are 
charged. Classes in hand sewing, machine sewing,* embroidery aivd 
lace making meet two afternoons each week from 3.30 to 5.30. 
Their work in these subjects is preceded by an hour of g}Tiinastic 3 
and followed by a half hour of singing. From 6 to 7 on the same 
days German is taught and from 7 to 8 arithmetic. Housekeeping 
is offered twice each week for four^ours, either from 9 to 1 or from 
3 to 7 o'clock. There were 119 girls in attendance at all the classes 
for the feeble-minded during the winter semester, 1912-13. 

(б) For deaf-nmtes.—Ghssea for these unfortunates meet tliroe 

evening each week, between tl>o hours of 6 and lO'p. m. German, 
arithmetic, hand needlework, and cooking are taught. No fees are 
charged. The number of girls in attendaiico was 22 in the-winttu* 
semester of 1913. ^ 

(c) For the blind. — The continuation school for the blind is con- 
nected with the city institution for the blind. No fees are charged. 

work given consists of special instraction in reading and writing 
with otATfl^ters for the blind, typewriting, gymnastics, singing, piano, 
musical theory, band needlework, and housework. Forty girls were 
ih attendance in the winter of 1912-13. . ^ ' 







CONnirPATIOK SCHOOLS FOB GIBLB AND WOMEN. ' I#; 

A BOHOOLS BBTABLuaBD WplTPITBUq AOBMOIXB omSZNO OOBTIVBAnor ^ 

COUBBZS FOB OIBLB. ^ ' 

(1) THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL TRAINING INSTITlmON TOE 
GIRLS AND WOMEN. 

This scliool, conducted for some years by iudustriiil and comnurf- 
cial organizations, was taken over by the city, April 1, 1913. Its 
work is carried on in an elementary-school building. Full-time day 
courses, covering 28 to 33 boUrs of class work per week are ofiFered, 
for which the fees vary, from 80 to 120 marks per year. Also courses : 
are offered in single subjects and in small groups of subjects, mostly 
in the evenings. German, English, and band needlework may be 
had in the evening for 3 marks per quarter year, and bookkeeping, 
stenography, art needlework and ironing for 4.50 marks. Drawing, 
painting, and modeling are offered four hours per week for 11.2.5 
marks. The school is organized into two genera^ departments called 
the Commercial Preparatory School and the Industrial. School, the 
former beiftg considerably larger than the latter. Nearly a thousand 
students in all attend tins institution, mostly in'eontinuation classes. 

(2) VICTORIA C^TIMTATION AND TRADE 8CH6oL. 

This is one of the beat known institutions for girls and women 
in Berlin, owing to the higli grade of its work and to the fact that i 

it was formerly under the patronage of the Empress and ■ Queen 
Victoria, mother of Emperor William II. Full-time day courses, 
day continuation courses, and evening, continuation courses are 
offered. 

bees in the evening school are from 1 mark to 1.50 marks per 
month, except for cooking, in which it is 10 marks for the somostor. 

In tlio day school fees vary from 3 to 12 marks per month, according 
to the amount and kind of work taken. Free places, ore provided 
under certain conditions. i 

Courses, offered in the day school include Gorman, French, English, 
history, history of Utdrature, history of art, hygiene, physics, citizen* 
shij), household bookkeeping, single and double entry bookkeeping, 
commt'rcial arithmetic, citizenship arithmetic, household arithmetic, 
coumiorco and accounts, commercial geography, penmanship, st©^ 
nography, typewriting, machine sewing, simple needlework, industrial 
needlework, mt embroidery, drawing, milhuery, tailoring, mending, 
cooking, ironing, wd hairdressing. Nearly all of these subjopts are ■ 
offered in the evenings also,. . - ; ' . . ' 

^ Tlio attendance in the wm’ter of 1912-13 was 748, of whom 330 H j 
were in evening classes. * i 
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Kd) THK CONTINUATION SCHOOL OF THE BEBUN HANDWORKERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 


This school, open to both sexes, enrolls about 120 women to 510 
men. It offers elementary instruction in German, arithmetic, and 
penmanship; commorcial instruction in bookkei'ping, commercial 
arithmetic, commercial correspondence, French, English, and stO' 
n(^aphy; and technical instruction in freehand drawing for all call' 
ings, ornamental and figure" drawing, painting from life, and several 
lines of trade drawing, for men. S|>ccial classes in gymnastics and 
singing are conductt»d for women. 


(4) THE OOMMERC^L SCHOOL AND MERCHANTS’ CONTINUATION 
INSTITUTION FOR GIRLS. 

The corporation of tie Merchants of Berlin established this school 
and still maintain it. ^\s indicated by name, it has a day depart^ 
jnont, though •lost of iho instruction in this department is given 
between 3 and 8 o’clock p. m. In the continuation department 
where the hours are S to 10 p. m. it is possible for a studeiTt to take 
as little as two hours of w’ork pi'r W(vk. Fees are higher than in 
most of the voluntary continuation schools, being 10 m^rLs for two 
week-hours per. semester and 15 marlcs for four week-hours. 

The turriculum includes the principal subjects usually given in a 
German commercial school — English, French, German, penmanship, 
stenography, arithmetic, bookkei'ping, typewTiling, and German cor^ 
respondefice. The most popular subjects are stenography, with 555 
pupils; penmanship, with 285 pupils, and typewriting, \vith 281 
pupils, English comes next with 164 pupils and French next with 
119 pupils. The total enrollment of the school for the winter semester 
1912-13, in day and continuation classes, was 1,293, making this the 
largest of the nonpublic group of schools. 


H. COMPULSORY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

Wbile for 10 years the city of Berlin has required all employed 
boys between the ages of 14 aftd 18 to attend continuation classes, 
similar provision for girls was not made until April 1, 1913. The law, 
modeled after that which established the compulsory continuation 
schools for boys, provides that:* “All female unmarried workers 
employed in industrial or commercial pursuits within the procincta 
of the city of Berlin ore compelled to attend and take port in the 
instruction of the es^blished industrial and commercial continuation 
r schoolsof the municipality of Berlin.’^ This obligation lasts until the 
, of the school semester in which the pupil completes her Mven^ 
" teenth year; For those pupils failing in this time to complete the 
requirements of the. continuation school, the porioj of compulsory^ 
. ^ nt^dance is extended to completion of the eight(9cnth year. This 
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law providos exempt ion for those attending A guild or other continu- 
ation school in so for as the work done in (his school is recognized by 
the authorities as equivalent to (hat of the compulsory continuation 
school; for thosi> who have compl^etcd a nine-year course of study in 
a higlu'r srhool; for those suffering from too great pliysical or mental 
defirieneics for (hem to attend the special schools for unfortunates; 
and for foreigners living in (ho city. 

Tho law prescribes that (ho instruction shall include occupation 
information, life mformation,. arithmetic, bookkeeping, drawing, and 
housekeeping. It provides that tho number of hours of instruction 
shall not exceed six per week and that they slinll bo between 7 a. m. 
and 7 p. m. Special schools may be establLslied and spebial courses 
worked out for such girls os are incapable of doing tho work of the 
regular continuation schools. 

The employer is obliged to excuse girls from work in time to wash 
and dress properly to appear in class, and (ho duty of watching over 
their attendoaco also rests upon him. If a girl Is prevented from 
attending continuatiou clas.s on account of sickness, her employer 
must .send a statement to this effect to the school the next time .sho 
g(K's. If she is absent fi*oni work more than a week, the employer 
must notify the director of tho school at iho end of the first week and 
again vheii she returns to work. If an employer for some particular 
rea.sou (os, for example, on account of special sole) wishes a gir^ 
excused from a single iwriod of attendnneo at the school, ho must 
send .such request to the director of the school before tho time he 
wishes her excused, stating the reason for his request. A parent or 
guardian may not keep a daughter or ward from atUmdanco at the 
continuation school. Persojis violating any of tho above regulations 
are subject to a fine of 20 marks ($5) for each offensoi 
No fees are required of girls attending the.se continuation schools. 



ADMI.\ISTR.\TJON Of THESE SCHOOI.S. 

Tlie compulsory continuation .schools for girLs nro placed under the 
sam.e management os those for boys — tho city deputation for trade 
and continuation schools. The sarao division of tho city into 10 con- 
tinuation school districts has been adopted. At present tho schools 
ore conducted in elementary school buildings, in many cases in tho 
same buildings where voluntary continuation schools have bew 
meetmg for several years and where they still carry on their work. >.« 

During the year beginning with Easter, 1914, tho second year after ' 
the law went into effect; Seven typ^ of compulsory continuation : 
schools for girlfl wore m operation— for unskilled workers, for feather 
and artificial flower workers, for bookkeepers,' clerks, and copyists,' 
for milliners, for tailoresses, for sales girls, and for seamstresses. A 
school for unskilled workers was opened in each of the 10 • 
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N<me of the special lines of work is givwi in more than four districts, 
mid tHem is a single school for each of the following groups of workers: 
Feather ami artificial flower workers^ niillinera, and aak*3 girls. 


CURUICULA OK THE DIKKERENT TYPIIS OK SCIi<K>US. 

At least one-fourth of the iuslrj^ction in every eoinpulsi)ry eoiifimi- 
ation school for girls in Herlin relates to housekeeping. The work 
includes plain sewing, mending, drt^snmking, ironing, cooking, and 
study of foud^* fn the schools for unski lletl workers the time given 
to Uiis wt»rk amounts to one-half the entire thuo. The rcniaining 
three-fourths or one-half of the time is divided hetweon what is calie<l 
^‘occupation information” and “life information,” and subjects relat- 
ing to the occupation. This can he seen best by referring to the 
curricula of the schools for unski Ihsl workers, sales girls, and seam- 
atreasea, os given below. It should be notinl, however, as wmU appear 
tsdore clearly later, that the “occupation iiiforinat ion ” differs mate- 
rially in the different t 3 T>ea of schools, depending on the occupations 
in which the girls are engaged. 
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continuation schools fob OIBL8 AND WOMEN. 

COURSES OP STUDY FOB UNSKILLED WOKKEBS. 



The occupation iufonnation given in those schools is similar in 
ninny respects to that given in the schools for unskilled boys, dis- 
cussed in Section L The following topics are considered; 

Thoi ndu^trial worker in ihe continuation (nhool. 

Tho uitiuairiai worker at hor platt) of work— -choit'e of work, w^okiug u (>otiitjoii (une 
of Utc iiovrapapor, oraluuiil written upplii^tioua, amiatAruH^ t»f refenmeen, 

nHxmmientJuiioiih), diM.'liarvo of tho worker (work l>oi>k, Um'w diat'hujt^ iind 

wriKw, rt^htioua providing for adjturtmentof differences), reUtiona to fellow workm 
and to foremen. 

Th«* young w'orker iu her o<vui>atioii — o^y^olralion of the oc^upution, the pUring 
t»f tho worker, tlie wttrker on tho niachme (caru in baudliug the tnaiJiine, safety 
upjiliiuu'i^^ tho faeUwy lire brigade, fjcst aid), hygiene of w'ork flighting, heating, 
vguiilation, work clothing, tlie w ash rxKtni, nvt uud rtwreatiou). 

The young worker in a «ho]> or stnrt» p<Mi(ion, 

Tlie girl as jKit'ker aii<) bundle WTiipiMT, ; 

The girl iu tho shippiug room— stuidiug by sjxwial deliver)’, by poet, by railway 
freight, l»y water. 

Tho girl and her wugee — kinds of wages, wage computation, savings banka, rvoeipta, 
iiiduHiriui tribunal, rvasouablu spending of w agt^, Wage diHluctioini for insurance 
iigaiiisi sickiu^r acciflent, and invalidity. 

Tht* girl *s ewployer— the meaniag of cap'Ul businies, forma of buaineae. 

Life information includes the following: 

T lut girl us (laughter^ ■ the. family oa tlie fouiidatioh of morabty and welfare, care 
of tlie. panuits in mu’utainiag and supplying the homo, parental autliority, duti<« of 
children, duty (deelf-rnaintenance, iulieritances and wills, guardlansliip. 

The girl as future huuaowife — betrothal, marriage, marriago dowry, the place of 
the wife iu induHtriai life, tlio w*if« in plaetv of honor (as guardian, in care of orphans, 
in cviumuiiity w'elfaro work), the wife as (x>mpanion of hei liuaband, and an pr*>eor\’er 
en<l iiuTOas^r of his property, 

']’V jrirl ns future moflirr- etlucatiou of the child, institutions for rare and rMliica- 
liitn of small chi h Iren, the child in K'h(H)I, authority of tho slate, the son be<*omc« 
soldier, universal Jt'oiif^'ription, au.aorilyof the empinv 

What the wife shotild know aliout matters of health— air, water, care of skin, clolli- 
itig. tin? liot)s<‘, ('are for a comfortalilo home, activity aud n*cnMtion, curt’ of flowers, 
imMiiiug of hoiist»work, dangers to health fp»m outeido influences (weather chungoe, 
tuboK tihrsls, children’s dis*»asos, alcohol. oorsf»b#, lobac<'<», uroideuU). care of tho sick, 
caro nf infants. 


lustnicUttii in Gorman coinpt/sifiun related to occupation informa- 
titwi aiul life infonnatiou paruUtd these courso.s tlirougliout. Girls 
write brief compositions on such subjt»cts ns ‘^Vlso lumsowork is 
worthy work/^ *‘Work makes life sweet,” “Speak tho truth,” “Iu . 
dang)^ remain calm and solf-possc^d,” “Our first-aid cabinet/' 
“MoiU>m lighting,” “Uses of good air,” “Health is Wealth/' “What ' 
regulations should I observe as a patient,” ** Jungos Blut, Spar dein 
Gut/' “Berlin institutions for care of the aged/' “Paper factories/' 

“ What one should do in case of tho death of a relative/' “Gore for 
a comfortable home/' “How do I guard against taking cold,” “What 




yoCA^O^^AL JTOUOAII^^ IN OBJftMAKT« ; 

out the blanks of the work book, addressing packages, making 
but orders, bills of lading, money orders, receipts, and other papers 
V obnm in business. „ 

. . Instruction in arithmetic, carried along with the other subjects and 
blosely related to them, deals with advertising for a job, clothing, 
laundry, division and grouping of work, exorcises on machine work 
- and handwork, value of the machinery of a workshop with allowance 
Jor additions and wear of machines, problems derived from lighting, 
heating, and ventilating, from hauling, packing, and shipping; in 
calculating wages, savings, insurance, and other wage deductions, 
**tod costs of food supply and other household items. This is followed 
.by a half yee^ of household bookkeeping. 

Housekeeping instruction is divided into throe ports: Plain sewing 
• and mending; dressmaking, making over, washing and ironing; and 
cooki^ and study of foods. 

Plain sowing and mending includes both machine and hand work. 
The girls are taught how to make an apron and a simple underskirt, 
and how to dam cotton and woolen stockings. This is followed by 
making underwear and nightgowns, infants' clothing, and men's 
^ shirts, and ng^ding by hand and on the sewing machine. 

The dressmaking includes simple tailoring. Among other things, 
the girls are taught to make a child's jacket out of a man's coat, ar^ 
to use up pieces and remnants of goo^ in various ways. 

Cooking and study of foods includes discussion pf the most impor- 
^ tant foods in relation to kind, origin, food value, quality and, price, 
preserving, and practical exercises in preparing simple meals with 
' special regard for the value of '^left overs." The dishes are adapted 
to different seasons of the year. 

9 ^ 

COUKSES OF STUDY FOR SALES GIRLS. 

Occupation information for this group of young workers differs 
from that provided for girls in unskilled occupations in almost all 
topics except personal hygiene and even differs in some respects in 
this. Omitting some of the details the course as outlined by the 
; deputo^ for trade and continuation schools follows: 

. SUitiahce into industrial lifo — choice of occupation, meaning of tho occupation of 
salesgirl. 

\The neyf oommunity of interests with workers — the continuation school — working 
apprentice agreements, business regulations, duties toward the owner of the 
p for his interests, honesty, punctuality, orderliness, avoidance of dis- 

use of leisure time for physical 
pUy, recreSdon, and amusenient;. .V/ ' ' ' 
out gbedsr^ke store ksiif ito 

^ diipplng^ insiirihg, paying cusjoihs duties. 

Q»etihgthei customer; asldng what dh^U^b^ ^ 

the price, cliOsiDgthe shle^ chttini^, or counting 
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cw: Attitude toward ctwtomew whq wiah only to look at gooda, aorving ciMtofioa 
who are undecided and hard to please, serving several customeni in a group, timaW 
summoning of export help when the «de threatens to miscarry, attitude toward 
cummer to whom a sale is not made, exchanging goods, attitude toward just and i 
unjust complaints. Tact in selling: Duty of uniform politeness without regard^ fo 
the position of the customer of the value'of the article wanted, handling difierunt 
kinds of customers according to age, position, and appearance, attitude of sales girls 
who are not busy toward each other and toward the busy sales girl and her custo- 
mer. The sales girl as adviser to her customer: Value of thorough knowledge rf the 
^s, knowledge of current correct taste and styles, skill in showing gooda to the 
bert advantage, iiitereeling the customer in goods not asked for, sketching desired 
articles quickly with a pdncil, warning against false stotements. Settlement for Om 
purchase: By payment of ihoney or by check or by other means. Correct statements 
wnep^g the purchase: Without trial, on trial, with privily of exchange, etc. 

. The girls are put through practical exercises which illustrate the theoretical leseona 
in selling outlined above. 

Decorating dispUy windows^purpoie of display windows, means for tasteful deco- 
raUon of windows (skillful grouping of objecte, tasteful arrangement of colors, correct 
unes, ornamentation, lighting). 

The legal position of the sales girl. , . * . 

The ec;onomic moaning of retailing and wholesaling. 

Life information for sales girls is divided into two parts; The sales 
girl in cominunity life and the sales girl in home and family relations. 

The latter is treated much the same as in the classes for unskilled 
girls. The former includes such topics as the value of her calling; 
dutira of the sales girl to herself, to society, and to her employer; 
provisions of the community and of the State for caie of workers iii 
her occupation, in sickness, in case of accident,, and in old age. 

The work in German composition for sales girls is loss general in 
character, and bears more direcUy on their occupation than is pos- 
sible with the unskilled workers. It includes letter writing, especially 
necessary communications to the employing firm, written descrip- 
tions of the various stops involved in selling goods, and similar 
topics in addition to filling out blanks and writing on some of the 
more practical topics used in the course for unskilled workers. 

In arithmetic attention is given to the four fundamental operations 
with integers and fractions in relation to selling, rapid calculations, 
reckoning personal 'receipts and expenditures, tables of weighta and 
measures, exercises in connection with the care of heajth, and with 
shipping goods, percentage, rents, discoimts, etc. This is followed 
by double-entry bookkeeping and househiMd bookkwping. 

. Information coneeming warty or goods includes qualitiee> 
guishing marks, faults, and adulterations of wares under .ponsidera^ ; C 
tion; raw matenpl related to .^eir prQducttidn.| .ptod.uetion. 
wares; twes of w^os, A rather careful st^dy is made of te*4^;^ 
indostriW art Warw, and food supphea. In eadh dass of sales 
that. one of th^ three prindpal gpoupa pf wares is oonddered .whiifiiK 
.diriewt^hbnoer^ . ■. ■ . y . 
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't' Eoottomio geography occupies 30 hours of instruotioH. Sources of 
stupply, plac^ of distribution, and routes of shipment are considered. 
‘Berlin as a center of production and distribution is studied. The 
economic relations of Germany, countries with which she tradra, and 
y,_ the German colonies aro discussed. Bowover*, those matters are cou- 
sidered only as far as neco^ary for a'goneral comprehension of their 
i economic relations. 

' Instruction in writing also occupies 30 hours. The aim is to 
increase both speed and legibility iti wTiting. anc{ in the making of 
' figures. Pen an<l pencil are both usml in this work. 

Housekeeping instniction for sales girls covers practically the some 
ground as for girls in the unskilled occupations, but in one-half the 
time, and therefore less thoroughly. 

^ COURSES OP STUDY FOB OTHER TYPES OF CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

It is not necessary to take up each type of school and examine its 
. courses of study in detail. For each type, courses have been worked 
but which present the proper subject matter in some such manner ns 
in the school for sales girls. Girls in the plain-sewing industry give 
particular attention to study of raw materials from which textiles 
are made, ind of different methods of making cloth; to study of 
finished goods and their uses; and to study of the various processes 
involved in plain sewing. Trade drawing also is on important feature 
of the curriculum for these girls. This consists of line drawing, onia- 
xnental drawing, designs, drawing of embroidery and lace patterns, 
of plaits, collars, sleeves, and trimmings; drawing of garments from 
models, measuring and pattern drawing for women’s underwear anti 
kimonas; measuring and pattern drawing for men’s nightshirts, over- 
shirts, collars, and cuffs. 

Girls in the schools for bookkeepers, clerks, and copyists fiKus 
attention on the many blank forms that must bo used, on Gorman 
composition, on commercial arithmetic^ and on bookkeeping. '' Those 
in the feather and artificial-flower industry, in addition to a careful 
Btudy of the technic of their trade, give 150 hours, nearly one-fourth 
i bf the entire time, to very practical work in trade drawing. In a 
similar way the schools for milliners and for dressmakers and tailor- 
esses, while possessing common elements in housekeeping, in hygiene, 
tod in life information with, the other schools, are quite distinctive in 
, iesility ^ well as in name in, the greater part of their instruction. 

The establishing compulsory continuation schools for girls in 
BerUn provided that no ^Is who had retohed tbe fourtoori th year 
J^OT^tb O^ bo iNaquired to'atteild. When the 

l^obl^ opened April 1,1^ therefore, no 

they attended voluntarily. ^Tlus 
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full attendance, till th^ fourth year of their operation — 1916-17. The 
attendance during thfi first year total^ 6,292, distributed as ioHows; 
In mercMtile occupations, 2,798; in clothing industries, 1,116; in 
other skilled industries, 489; in unskillod occupations, 1,890; total, 
6,202. During the same year the total attendance at the com^ 
pulsory continuation schools for boys, which liad been in full opera- 
tion for several years, was 36,037. 

In an earlier chapter it w^ noted that the compulsory conrinuation 
schools for unskilled boys in Berlin reach practically \^1 bo 3 rs 14 
to 18 years old who are not attending higher schools or continuation 
schools for skUlod workers. It can not bo said that the girk^ schools 
Will be as successful in reaching the girls of these ages. The reason 
IS tlmt ^ese schools are only for employed childrcpi. A large number 
of girls in this age group ore at home, without other omployipent than 
holpijig their mothers with housework, and are thus exempt from 
compulsory attendance. Tliat the number is considerable is indi- 
catod by the comparison t)f the attendance figur^ for the girls' and 
boys' schools, as given above. In this connection it should also be 
taken into account that a much larger number \jf boys than of girls 
are free froin the compulsory attendance requirejnont because fiiey 
are in the higher schools and voluntary continuation schools. ,It is 
unfortunate that tliis considerable number who remain at homo with- 
out oinploymont should escape the excellent training of those schools. 

-pother factor which will tend to keep the number of girls in com- 
pulsory continuation schools smaller than the number of boys is the 
provision that when a girl marries she is exempt from further com- 
pulsory atteiidanco. A coiisidorable number marry before roacliing 
18 years of age. ‘ ” , 

Girls engaged in xmskilled occupations obtain in continuation 
schools a more valuable training than bOys in unskillod occupations, 
llie former are required to attend 6 hours per week, the lat ter only 4 
hoiu-s. Half of the work for unskilled girls relates directly to houso- 
kcopmg, with such subjects as* sewing, dressmaking, romodoling, 
ironing, cooking, and study of foods, which are vitiiUy relatci^ to the 
daily lives of girls and women. There is no such common interest 
of vital importance for unskilled boys around which to oohtor any 
cpiLsulerublo amount of instruction; or, at any rate, the Berlin con- 
tinuation schools for boys do not recognize such interest. Citizen- 
slup does not have the same appeal to the Berlin boy that dr« 3 S and 
-housokoeping have to the Beilin girls. 

It w(w to bo oxjioCfted' that tho Berlin autlibritiesi having in^do • 
continuation school attendance compulsory for boys, would soon " 
find that tho voluntary plan for girls was inadw]uato. Tho volun- 
tary continuation schools for girls in Berlin have rendordd oxcellont 
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^nal 8Ghemo of the city; but after years of successful operation the 
total annual enrollment^ including many adult women as well as . 
gijrls of ^ ages over 14 years, is 10,792. In a single year the com- 
pulBory^hools gathered in 6,292 14-year-old employed ^Is. When 
the plan is in full operation those schools will undoubtedly furnish * 
instraction to more than twice as many as were in the voluntary 
schools in 1912-13; and all of those will bo under ISJ^oars of age, 
whil^ very many of the former were older. Berlhi has found that 
volimtary continuation schools, like voluntary elementary schools; 
foil to reach effectively the majority of those who most need their 
help. 

in. THE TRAINING OF INDUSTRIAL CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL TEACHERS IN PRUSSIA. 

Every American student of vocational education in Germany, has 
noted the difficulty experienced by the authorities in obtaining suit- 
able teachers of industrial subjects. The difficulty has been more 
serious in the part-time or industrial continuation schools, attended a 
few hours per wot^k by apprentices, than in the full-time higher grade 
industrial schools. The greater part of continuation school teachers 
have come from the corps of teachers in the elementary schoofe. 
C^o has been exercised to choose, as far os possible, men who show 
natural aptitude for the work to bo done, and who have made some 
preparation in the subject by attendance upon special technical or 
drawing courses in the higher industrial schools, like the Handwor- 
korschulen or Tiscldorschulo of BorUn, or by work out of school . 
hours in commercial shop^. They are men who are willing to teach 
from two to six hours per week in the continuation schools after com- 
pletion of the elementary school day for the additional income which 
this extra work affords, or' who are still more willing to bo trans- 
ferred to full-time work in the continuation schools, whore the annual 
B^ary is 600 marks ($150) larger than in the elementary schools. 
It should be remembered that these men have gone through ah exr 
tended course of gaining in preparation for elementary teaching. 
The standard of such training is completion of an elementary school 
course, three years in a preparatory school, and three years in a 
"teachers' training school. Then follow a year of military service. 
<md two or throe years pf assistant teaching before the second or final 
exa||unatiou for full entrance into the teaching profession can be 
^ 4akcin. . ; 

l&e othOT. Bou^ of teadiers for the schools in question has beegi the 
mdi^tiri^ ihSx ^bse liaye cbme irpm t^ 

for the mpsVpsrt/master wbrionen with teaching ability who 
F^li^ td f»ke a few hours Week from their shops to serve 
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as teachers of apprentices attoading the cohtinuatioa schools, or who 
have given up the practice of their trades altogether in order to devote 
their entire time to teaching this work. 

The proportion of professional trachers to practical men in the 
corps of industrial continuation school teachers of Prussia has always 
been large. On December 1, 1912, there were 13,161 of the former 
and 3,015 of the latter. This does not take account of commercial 
continuation schools, of continuation schools for unskilled workers, 
or for girls, or of the schools maintained by guilds. By far the larger 
part of the above number are part-time teachers, giving not fb exceed 
six hours per week of mstruction, the men from the industries teaching 
only trade subjects, including drawing, and the professional teachers 
having charge of all the general subjects and a considerable part of the 
trade subjects. iXmong tho teachers giving their full time to indus- 
trial continuation school work the proportion of practical men is much 
larger. There were 242 of these to 460 professional teachers in 1912. 
Prior to April 1, .1914, the full-time teachers were drawn chiefly from 
those who Jiad first served in part-time work. 

From the first tho management of industrial schools, which is 
lodged m a department of the rhinistry of commerce and industry 
has recognized that this method of selecting teachers was temporary,* 
to bo continued only till a more satisfactory plan could be worked out 
and put uito operation. Most of tho professional teachers lacked tho 
technical and practical knowledge and the familiarity with the daily 
shop environment and conditions to make their teaching of greatest 
value to apprentices. On the other hand tho practical men lacked 
pedagogical knowledge, and often failed to achieve desired results 
because of unwiso methods. Many of them also were deficient on the 
theoretical side of their trade. 

To remedy these defects short full-timo coui-ses, given usually in 
the supimcr,* were established in different parts of Prussia. Those 
courses were primarily for,those already appointed to continuation ' 
school positions, and have been attended principally by these; though 
a few, also, who are seeking appointment attend. 

This arrangement was a decided improvement, particularly in 
case of tho practical men. Moreover, it seemed to embody all that 
cOuld reasonably be required of part-time teachers, wiio at most would 
give only a few hours a week to continuation-school teaching w hile 
continuing their regular work in Volksschule or shop the rest of the 
time. However, for Hauptamtlicholehrer, whose entire time was to 
be devoid to induskial continuation school teach^, inore.thorbtiA 

and systematic pr-eparatipn seeiped desirable aJid justifiable. Purtliei^ . 

more, it WM deemed wise to reduce gradually the part-time teaching, ' ' * 

which in 1912 was two-thirds of the whol6, and increase the full-tune ; 
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- In September, 1912, the ministry of commerce and industry 
announced that a Seminar Kursus, or teachers'* training course, of 
one year*8 duration would opened the foUowing Easter* in the 
Industrial Art School of Charlottenburg. The purpose of the course 
would be the preparation of full-time teachers for the industrial con- 
tinuation schools. At first the course would be limited to three, prin- 
cipal groups of trades, namely, the metkl-working trades — machine 
making, instrument making, plumbing, and sheet metal worfting; the 
building trades — honse construction*, interior finisWng, roof construc- 
tion, and cabinet making; and certain industries in which ornament 
and design are prominent, as painting and interior decorating, book- 
binding, and printing, and lithography. The announcement 'stated , 
further that the entrance examination would be partly witten and 
partly oral, and that botli general knowledge and practical ability of 
candidate would be tested. Three classes of candidates would ]^e ad- 
mitted to the examination : (1) Artisans possessing a good general edu- 
cation and satisfactory practical experience, covering at -least .three 
years m the trade which they aspired tq teach. Ppcforeuce would be 
given to those who were already teaching part time in continuation 
schools. '(2) Elementary teachers who had passed the second exami- 
nation, who had made themselves familiar with the technio*ind trade 
drawing of an important branch of industry, and, as fer as possible, 
who had already had experience as part-time teachers in the industrial 
continuation schools. Those would bo given preference who could, 
furnish evidence of having had industrial experience. (3) Other 3 \ 
possessing, in the judgment of J^he examining committee, qualifications 
equivalent to the above. Those candidates would be exempt from 
the practical part of the examination who had spent at least t^wo years 
in one of the recognized Prussian middle (full-time) industrial schools, 
or tlie same length of time studying in on industrial ari school a trade 
belonging to any of the three groups mentioned above. Teacher can- 
didates would be exempt from the general examination; also other 
candidates who could present evidence of completion of a 9-year school 
course. The ^e limits of candidates would be 24 to 35 years, 
j Ti^ announcement aroused keen interest, especially among men 
afaeady engaged in part-time continuation-s'ebool teaching, and 299 
cfoididates printed themselves for the entrance examination to the- 
course. Four-fifths ‘of those were artisans. Statistics showed 
that only 90 full-time teachers were needed in Prussia each year for 
| , schools of the three groups of trades which tiu# - 

serve. It was decided to fill 30 of these plooffi^y pro- 
K teachers, thus encouraging efficiency 

tto group of continuationrschopl workers. This 

pla^ filled by gradhates of the one-year course and 
candidal entrance to tl^ course. It was nocessaiy to elimi- ^ 
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nate five-sixths of the candidates/ and thus avoid training men for. 
positions which they could not hope to obtain. Tho sifting proccM 
is interesting. Among tho candidates wero found 18 practical men 
and 3 teachers whose qualifications exempted . ’'cqi from examination. 
Fifty were elin^atcd who did not measure i. > to tho previously 
announced requirements. A largo number of otL s were eliminated 
because their applications showed important inif akes in Gorman 
pimmar and composition, or whoso submitted drawuigs were unsat- 
isfactory. The number of teachers was now reduced to 31, but tjio 
practical men wero still so numerous that the committee arbitrarily 
selected 36 whose general qualifications, judged by experience, appli- 
cations,' and drawings, wero tho best. This loft 67 candidates to take 
the examination for tho 37 remaining places in tho training course. 
\Fiftoon places were-^on by practical men and 24 by teachers. No 
doubt tho n\sult,was determined in some measure by tho policy of 
tho managemont to keep the number of teachers and practical men 
about equal in tho course. - 

Tho general examination of tho men from tho trades (teachers 
wero not required to take this) consisted of three parts: (1) An essay 
on “Experiences and Observations from the Life of an Apprentice,” 
for which'threo hours were aUowed; (2) a test in aritiunotic, largely 
in tlie applications of ^reentago; and (3) oral questions conteming 
tho candidate’s education, trade activities, experience in part-time 
teaching in continuation schools, birthplace, place of employment,’, 
personal mterests and reading, and historical and scientific facta 
which should bo common knowledge. Tho practical tests differed 
according to the trades which tho men aspired to teach, the principal 
part of tho test consisting in each case of making as carefully and 
accurately as possible a working ilrawing of some project connected 
with tho trade. The oral part of this test was technical in character, 
but not difficult. For example, candidates for the buililers’ class wero 
asked to. explaui how to make- the different kinds of roof joints, and 
how simple arches, w'indow openings, and doorways are constructed 
in building a brick wall. 


Tjie training course opehed after the Easter vacation, 1913, with a 
facidty of 20 members, most of whom give only part time to this 
Vistitution. Five of the number are directors of industrial continua- 
tion schools, two are lawyers, three are engineers, throe painters and 
graphic artists, throo master workmen, and the' remainder are 
selected continuatimi-school teachers. • . 

The ■ curriculum is'v^livided into four parte or groups, of subjects, 
^e firat part consbts of ped^ogical and general subjects, which must 
bo taken irrespective of tho trade tho student is preparing to teach. 
However, certain subjects are required of the practical men and not . 
of.tho teachers, and vjeo vers^, as wifl bo noted later. The following 
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subjects are included in the first group: The purpose and moaning of 
industrial education, continuation-school methods, practice teaching, 
dementary psychology and ethics, arithmetic, German, bookkeeping, 
projective drawing, and citizenship. About 20 hours per week out of a 
total of 32 are devoted to this part of the course. The second group 
of subjects is for those who are' preparing to teach the metal-working 
y trades, and comp^riscs technology of iron, machine drawing, study of 
machines, plumbing drawing and theory, sheet-motol drawing and 
theory, drawing methods, and trade knowledge or information, such 
as sources of materials, cost of materials, etc., for machine builders. 
The third group is for those preparing for the building trades, and 
includes theory and drawing for builders and interior finishers, theory 
and drawing for cabinetmakers^ theory and drawing of roof construc- 
tion, methods in drawing, and trade information for builders and inte- 
rior finishers. The fourth group of subjects is for the ornamental 
industries, and includes drawing methods, drawing from objects, let- 
tering, painting, trade theory, and such special subjects as book- 
binding and printing, with appropriate drawing. 

From one-fourth fo one-third of the student’s time is occupied 
with drawing, almost all of which is closely related to the trade he 
expects to teach. 

The course is arranged differently for the two classes of students, 
the practical men giving more time to pedagogy and the profc^ional 
teachers more time to technical subjects and drawing. For example, 
the practical men have three semester hours of psychology and 
ethics, whde these subjects arc omitted from the program of the 
teachers, since they studied them in preparation for elementary 
teaching. The practical men must take 7 semester hours of practice 
teaching, 2 the first semester and 5 the second, while this work is 
reduced to 5 semester hours for the teachers. In addition the prac- 
tical men take 6 hours of observation work per week for one-fourth 
year. On the other hand, the teachers alone have projective drawing 
and in the metal industry group technical study of iron. 

The practice teaching is, of course, done in an industrial continua- 
tion school under the direction of the professor of pedagogy in the 
seminar course. Classes are divided into groups of 15 for this work. 
The first few hours are spent in observation and the rest in actual 
teaching after carefully prepared lesson plans. The criticisms of the 
prof e^r follow, with questiems and discussions. 

Moreover, much attention is given to methods in each of the sub- 
jects taught. The aim is .to give the student practical methods of 
i^ubject, as well as to review hiifi and strengthen him 
the subject matter^ assumption being that he already has 
ccpsiderable knowledge of the subject matter. This was quite 
nlii^ked ittv trade Rawing daases visited, rae of them taught by 
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Extensive use is made of Lehrmiitel, or teaching materials, such as 
parte of machmes, fine mechanical and optical instruments, plumbing 
supplies and fetures, ornamental iron work, models of buildings and 
parte of buildings, etc., most of which serve ns models for trade draw- 
ing, as well as for illustrative material. The institution, young as it is, 

. , nlready has a good collection of and is constantly addin«» to 

" it.s colloctioh. , ° 

That this youngest of Prussian educational institutions is consid- 
ered a permanent and important feature of the educational system is. 
shown by the plans for its development. There will be added at the* 
beginning of the next school year, Easter, 1915, two other groups of 
industries to the three already included in the course. The first of 
these, Nahrungsinittelgevi'erhe, includes the trades which have to do 
iii^th the preparation and service of foods— bakers, buichers, cooks, 
waiters, etc. The second, Bekhiduvgsgeucrbe, includes the two 
principal clothing industries, those of the tailor and shoemaker, this 
will, of course, necessitate increasing the number of students in 
attendance by whatever number of teachers are needed each year 
in these groups of tratles. 

It is proposed to extend the course t-o two years and thus make of 
it a seminar or training school, instead Qf continuing it as a training ’ 
course. The experience of the first year has convinced those in 
charge that one year is entirely too short a time for the proper 
training of eitner the professional teachers or the practical men. 
One year s tr^ning might suflQco if the former were to teach only 
arithmetic, German, and citizenship, and the latter only drawing and 
trade theory and practice. ^ It has been accepted, however, as one of 
the fixed principles of contiriuation school instruction in Prussia 
that a full-time teacher in these schools should’teach all subjects to 
each class of boys placed in his charge: It is maintained that in this 
way the subjects are correlated, the training as a whole given unity, / 
and the teacher made to feel respoiisibility for the. success of his 
pupils to a degree impossible of attainment when the class is taught 
by two or three teachers. This requires, however, that the teacher 
shall be thoroughly trained; hence the necessity for expanding the 
. course. 

It is proposed also to start in the near future short *course.s at 
this institution for the further training of part-time teachem. Such 
courses, as has been pointed out, have been given for some years in 
different parts of P^ssia, attended mostly by those already teaching 
in part-time positions. This training school, with its able facul^ 
its specif equipn;ent and definite pedagogic^ aims, should, say the 
authorities, become the principal place for such work. 

It is the ambition of -^rof. Hecker, who has charge of this now 
institution,, to make this i,^e center of the industrial continu^^^ 
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^ school activities in Pradsui. He proposes tli^orcrtion of a specially 
^ designed group of buildings to house a Kutut^ewerbeschidey or indus- 
trial art ^hool; a Oexcrbesckvley or industrial school, offering full- 
time courses in a variety iff trades; a Orwerbliche Foribildungaschukt 
or industrial continuation school, with courses in all of the principal 
trades, and this somiuar, with its course expanded to two years. 
Prof, licckcr expressed ronfidoupo that such n grou]) of builduigs 
will bo rnastructod within a few yoare. Tlio somiaar would thus 
have immediately at liand the best of facilities for practice teaching 
and ob^rvatiou work. Op{)ortunity would also be provided for * 
moro extensive study of trade technic and drawing on the part of 
students who -showed weakness along theso lines. Prof. Heeker 
hopes also to develop the pn>sont collection of teaching materials 
{Lehrmittfl) into a State continuation-school mibsoum and libnuy, • 
where may be found all kinds of models, materials, and publications 
of use to the continuation-school teacher. 

It must bo adxmtted that at present the scope of tliis institution is 
quite limitoil in c'>Tnparison with the possibilities of teacher training 
in the conlmuatiou-school field. It does not attempt to provide for 
tho training of teachers for boys' commercial continuation schools, 

• which enroll nearly half os many pupils as the industrial, or for tho^ 
schofds for unskilled workers, which in Berlin are attended by 40 per 
cent of tho total numlwr in continuation schools, or for tho girls' 
commercial, trade, or homemaking continuation schools, which have 
hardly begtm to fijxd a place in German educational organization. 

. It trains onl}^ industrial continua^tion-school teachers. Nor does it 
train all of these. It confines its attention to full-time teachers, 
leaving to accident or to short-course temporary schools organized 
here and there tlio training of;-(|bhat large group of ])art-time teachers 
who do two-thirds of the work in those schools. Moreover, it con- 
cerns itself only with tho three most important groups of industries — 

* the metal working, building, and ornamontal- trades — w^ch employ 
- the majority of skilled workers. Finally, it trains only about two- 
thirds of the teachers appointed each year in the schools teaching 
those groups of trades, the remaining third being promoted from 
part-time positions. 

However, the significant fact remains that a perfectly dofiiiito and 
highly important step has been taken in tho direction of providing 
adequate training for continuation-school teachers, and this where 
[ ^0 need was; greatest. The rest will undoubtedly follow, including 

80^^ this school as outlined above> and 

W : Itifer, proyisipn in; other schools for the training of teachers for boys* 

and for Conuoercial, trade, and borne- 
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IV. DUAL CONTROL IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
- PRUSSIA. 

In the disru^ion of dual versus unit control in cotmccUon with 
vocational Oil ucal ion in tho Unitctl States much has boeri said ooa- 
cenuDg the efTicioncy of the dual system in European countries, 
pariicularly m Germany,, and some of tho stn)ngost advocatow of 
dual .control are men who base their position on investigation of 
industrial education in the German Stat^oe?. While tlio American 
problem differs in essential features from that of Germany, owing to 
markedly dilTeront social and iiKlustria! conditions, there can ho no 
doubt that tlio German sjirstom offers many augge^stions of value to 
tliis country and that it deserves careful study. Such study must 
be discriniinating, however. It must not assume tliat the dual 
character of the German 8>*stem is essential huts success, and least 
of all that, because part of a successful system tliere, it sliould be 
adopted here. Nor is it suffioiont to consider tho dual system in rela^ 
tion only to tho efficrency of vocatitjnal education. Its effect on' 
education as a whole, especially its elementary stages, must not be 
overlooked . 

It seems, thereioro, worth wliile to make a more careful exaniination 
than has yet been made of dual control in one of the German States. 
Prussia is stdectetl because of its iinportanco in the Empire and also 
because it furnishes the l>est exainple of dual control. 

In Prussia tho niinisfry of commerce and mdustry is charged with 
responsibility for technical, commercial, and industrial education for 
botli sexes with the exception of that carried on in institutions of 
college and university grade. Under tho direction of thia ministry 
aro (1) many kinds of full-time middle technical, trade, and commer- 
cial schools such as builders’ schools, cabinetmakers’ schools, ma- 
chinery schools, merchants’ schools, and industrial art scliools; <2) 
voluTitary coptinuatipa schools, both indu.strial and commercial, 
meeting evenings and Sunda}^ and attended chiefly by adult workers; 
and (3) all kmds of compulsory continuation schools, including 
industrial, commercial, and general schools for bo}^?- aivd industrial, 
commercial, and homomaking schoois for girls. Tho continuation 
schools wore added to this list some thirty years ago when it was 
decided, to make them more industrial in character. Within the last 
two yoam there has been a further de\ elopment of the system. A 
Prussian seminar or normal school, for training teachers fewr the 
industrial continuation schools, has be^. established by the xainis* 
try for commerce and industry. It Aeems probable that schools 
lor training teaohera for other typ^ of continuation schools wiU 
follow. 
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SB VOCATIONAL BDUCAnON IN OKRKANT, 

It 18 obvious, thereforo, that Pruaaia has not one but two systems 
of education under different departments pf the Government. One 
syatem has chlatigo of all children up to 14 years of ago, or till such 
time as the elementary couise is completed, and such others as cou* 
iinue their general education to a later ago. The other system con* 
corns itself only with such as go into industry or commerco at 14 
years of age or devote Uionwelves to special training for technical or 
commercial pursuits. Not only ore these two •systems of education 
under different ministries or Gt>vcmmont departments, but they are 
oiganised locally in each city under Uifforout , authorities. In the 
case of vocational tniucation much care is taken to obtain the coop- 
eration of local industrial and commercial interests iiv the man^e- 
ment of the schools. 

I Dual control has been in effect so long in Prussia that there is little 
disposition to question its wisdoiji. If an American raises the ques- 
tion, ho is met by arguments that have a familiar sound to those 
who have followed the vocational education movement in this 
country. In thisiway, and in this way only, it is claimed, can the 
industrial schools |be made and kept practical. If phiccd under the 
same managriiiont as the elementary-schools, they bocomo academic, 
and the very purpose for which they wore established is doieated. 
In fact, it is pointed out, the continuation schools were taken away 
from th6 ministry in charge of education and placed under the min- 
isiry for commerce and industry, because the former failed to adjust 
t)iem to thp needs of the boys in attendance. Moreover, changes are 
constantly taking place in industry. The ministry of commerce and 
industry is sensitive to these changes, and is therefore in better posi- 
tion to adjust the training of its youthful workers to them. Again, 
the management of the reguLir schools, from the State ministry 
down to the local officer or board, is handicapped by decodes, and 
even centuries, of educational 'tradition, while the present manage- 
ment of industrial and commercial schools Ls entirely free from this 
handicap. Thp men in charge have not been thinking in the grooves 
of educational tradition; they are therefore freer to determine what 
industry and commerce need through those special schools, and they 
are more ready to provide it. .Finally, the policy of dual control 
places the mdustrial and commercial schools in charge of men who 
have a definite problem. Vocational edu^ion could not receive as 
thorough consideration from officials concerned with all the various 
problems of educational administration as from a board and execu- 
tive officer'whose sole bYsinesa it is to look after vocationabeducation, 
particularly if the latter ore in close touch ;with industry aihd the 
fonnerarenot. . , 

In practice there is a considerable degree of cooperation between 
the two systems. Many of the administrative and executive officers 
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of the indiiBtrial education system wore drawn from the general edu- 
cation system. Elementary school buildings and equipmotlt are 
used extensively for continuation school classes. Most important of 
all, the great majority of continuation school teachers come from the 
clomontary schools. In 1912, of the 16,176 industrial continuation 
school teachers in Prussia, 13,161 had received the pedagogical train- 
ing of elementary teachers and were then servuiff in the elementary 
schools, teaching in the continuation schools only from two to six 
hours per week in addition to their regular workf or had served in 
elementary schools and had been taken over for full-time work in the 
continuation schools. This cooperation does not affect the middle 
teclmical schools, however. To be suroJit is a one-sided cooperation, 
tlio continuation schools receiving mu^ more benefit from it than 
the elementary schools, as will appear more clearly later; but it is 
important tliat the relation is one of cooperation rather than oppo- 
sition. There appears to bo no “feeling on the part of the authorities 
of either system that the other is rocoiviiig more thou its share of 
financial support. 

That the Pnissian plan of organization has resulted in the devel- 
opment of an oflicient system of vocational oilucation, especially in 
the larger cities, can not be qucstioncil. Granting that there are 
certain weaknesses, ono must readily admit that in completeness' of 
organization to cAro for the vocational needs of her boys and girls 
and in the thorough and practical character of vocational instruction 
given, Prussia with her dual system has gone mudi farther than any 
other State or country, except some of her sister States of the Gci-man 
Empire. 

However, in considering the question of dual control in Prussia, 
it should be borne in mind that her industrial and commercial schools, 
both the continuation schools and the full-time midtllo schools, ^ 
intended for those who have already entered definite occupations or 
trades in industry or commerce. In the continuation school, instruc- 
tion, largely of a technical character, merely supplements the train- 
ing of the workshop or store in trades or in unskilled work already 
chosen. The middle schools are for those who have worked two or 
three years at a skilled trade and are able. to devote all their time 
for from one to five semesters to further training in that tr^tdo or its 
engineering aspects. Prussia does not have schools like the icoU$ 
profesaioneUea of Paris, or like some institutions in the United States,^ 
which take the place or seek to take the place of apprenticeship. 

It should be remembered, also, that nearly all the boys and girls 
in the elementary schools leave seboor and begin work at the age of ' 
14 years. The only day schook open to them, were they able and 
disposed to continue their education; are the schools that prepare 
for teaching, which hmit attendance to the needs of the profession. 
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vlt mwt no4. 1>e Jorgot^o^ moreoyer^ that th» problem of dual 
' . o^lrdl pCBSwts difforait dspecte in easd of the middle technicel 
; fthd^'T continuation schools from those presented in the 

- oompukory continuation schools^ The former are more remote 
tibaa the latter from the elementary schools. Such of their pupils 
as ent^ ^th.an elementary traming — as most of them do — ^have 
-Jbeen otit of school two or more years,' except as they have attended 
Continuation schools while employed as apprentices. On the other 
handp pupils in the continuation schools have come dii^Uy from the 
elementfoy schools^ It is obvious that separate control is more 
■ logical in the former case than in the latter. In fact, such control 
was prigmated for the middle technical schools and was later ex- 
tended to include the compulsory continuation schools. 

One effect of dual control in Prussia has been to hinder adjustment 
of the elementary school to present-day needs through mti^uction 
of. industrial arts and appeal to vocational interest. It has already 
been noted that a large proportion of teachers in oontihuatian schools 
come from thp. elementary schools. Most of these give only a* few 
houzB per week to continuation-school teaching, continuing their 
regular work as elementary teachers. Naturally these would carry 
back to theiirdaily work in the classroom something of the' method^ 
the intereets, and even of the content of the vocational schools. This ‘ 
htt little opportinuty to function, however, as wiB appear more clearly 
'later; On the other hand, 460 of the 702 teachers in. Prussia wfio 
give their entire time to ocmtinuation-school work, have been drawn 
frcHB the elementary schools, and nearly. 50 are added to the list each 
year in the metal and building trades alone. These attracted 
to the continuation schools by the laiger salaries and the practical 
character of the work. It is probable that the increase in salary, 
amoimting to abobt 600 marks per year, is the stronger attraction; 
but it is the elementary teacher who has shown the keenest interest 
mid: greatest ability in part-time vocationid teaching in the continua- 
: tim scheeb who is chosen for full-time work, with this substantial 
’ inoroaee in salary. In most cases he has given many ilonteaching 
l$£ars*to study of trade techmc or drawing in a middle teohnioal 
Mhoo} or tO: actual trade experience in a commercial shop* The 
elenUE i n tary schools thus dose each year to the vocational schools,' 

/ to another system, /many of their moat ambi« 

those who are most wiUh^ to makojtaorifioes in order . 

.Whftt: kstUl more important^ 


ai^ vocation^ 
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iVinofican fitudeuta of Grerinaii elomentary oduofttlon. PrustiLan ote* 
mentary-school toochers do not, with rare exceptions, believe in thin^ ’ 
industrial or vocational in the elementary school; this is the place 
for the fundamentals” of education, with a traditional definition 
of fundamentals. This attitude may bo accounted for, in some 
meaflure, by the fact that the men who do believe in introducing the 
indi^trial element in elementary odlication and are best qualified to 
do it are annually removed to the vocational system. It may be 
argued that these men would bo drawn off to the vocational schoola 
just the some under unit control, but they would then remain in the 
same educational system and their separation from elementary edu- 
cation could not be so complete. , 

However, it is of much more serious consequence in keeping the 
industrial element and vocational interest out' of the elemoiltary 
school that, because of the dual system, the management- of ele- 
niontary schools is out off frojn contact with the problems of -voca- 
tional education. From the State minister in ohaigo of edubation 
do^n to the humblest local official, it is understood that vocational 
education lielongs to another department of Uie Government. The 
usual school autliorities are not expected to concern tliemselves about 
iti It is noteworthy that even manual training, which American 
educator^ still measure more in educational than in vocational values, 
is taught in very few Prussian elementary schools, and where taught . 
at all is elective os ah additional subject to tlie required oouise, has 
meager equipment, and is taken by very few pupils. For example, 
in Berlin this subject is not taught. In Steglitz, an important, 
suburb of Berlin, one of the lai^e elementary schools oquipped, for 
manual ti-aining had only two bo)^ taking this subject at the time 
the school was visited. True, sewing, darning, mending, and similar 
handwork for girls have had a place in the oumculuiii, but tlioir 
teaching has had little industrial significance. M pointed out above, 
little attempt is made to vitalize the usual school subjects by intros 
dilction of the industrial element or appeal to vocational interest. 
School administrative and executive pflicials are not expected to 
concern themselves witH this phase of education. If th&y were 
obOgod to face day after day the task of training 14 to 18 year 
old boys and girls for the positions they fill or hope to fill in commerce 
and industry, tliey would probably f^l more keenly the value of the 
industrial element in elementary education. ' 

> Still another Mpect of this al^nce from the^olementary school of > 
the: kdw dement and ■ apped to :M<^tiond interest : 

. conkideratumi eflpctf on the^ tK)y^a .pjteparati f orvindoatty ; 

aiid the oonrii^atioo sohboL Prui^ian teachero iake ihfi st^sind;^^ 
^ 6lemen^ry 8oh(ml;fw h tiamipg : 
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/ Btttdy, aiad drawing affords the best preparation that can be given up 
to the age of 14 years, no matter what &e boy's occupation is to be, 
imless^e is going into one of the professions. The Gehnan teacher 
esUphauzes the principles of his Objects rather than their applications. 

On the other hand, in the continuation school and industry emphasis 
is entirely on the applications. When the boy reaches the age of 14 
years, work of^one character is- broken off abruptly and work of a 
distinctly different character is taken up in ;a' whool which has very 
different aims and is under an entirely different m^agement. At 
the same time the boy is thrown into the busy world of industry or 
commerce and compelled to make new adjustments there. The much- 
d^^ussed gap between the American elementaiy and high schools is 
not so great as that which the Prussian boy of 14 faces as he leaves 
the elementary school. To be sure, one purpose of the continuation 
school is to bridge this gap between school and industry, but it is 
built on the industry side and reaches only halfway across. It is 
noting that the one city in Germany which has done signifi- 
cant work in putting real life into the elementary school is Mxmich, 
the largest city in the Empire where unit control is in effect.- 
It should also be observed that the dual system apparently dis- 
courages the. development of a wise plan of vocational guidance. In 
the United States consideration of vocational education^uickly led 
to the' conclusion that boys and girls need assistance other than that 
usually afforded by parents in choosing the vocation they will enter, 

08 well as trainmg for efficiency after the choice has been made. To 
be sure) this movement is comparatively new, and there is. much dis- 
cussion as to tiio measure of responsibility to be taken in the matter 
by the parent) by the school, by the State, and by Industrie and com- 
mercial organizations. Nevertheless, the- need of a rational plan 
h^ become obvious, however responsibility may be shared; and the 
wnviction is growing thatfthe elementary school must be so organ- 
ized and conducted as to Be-4b® prim^e factor in this plan. Prussia, 
with her comprehensive and efficient system of vocational schools in 
^■ Vr dperk^^ years,* has- done little in the way of vocational guid- 

ance. What is done is chiefly in the hands of guilds, chambers of 
industry, and other industrial or commercial organizations, which 
|r; look at the problem from the point of view of industry and commerce 
from that of the hoy's heeds. In Berlih not even this 
^ vocational guidance ecdsta, though the need is 

pl^^^cc^nized^^ old Germto ^t<ha of a soh taking up the occhpor . 

has; btpkeh^ 

rapid develppmph^p^ ? 

'this, ^oice :of ocmipation ^ m / 
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be made by the great majority of bo)T8, or by their parents for them, * 
before the age of 14 years is reached. They can not expect help in 
this important matter from the industrial or commercial continual- 
tion schools, for these have nothing to do with the boy till he has 
etiterod upon his apprenticeship. 

If the perplexed parent turns to the elementary school, he finds 
that his boy has had nothing^here to help him discover his aptitudes 
or to give him information Concerning the different mdustrial and 
commercial activities of bis community. IMrectore of schools report 
that the parent somethnes asks advice of the teacher, but as a rule 
the teacher hM had alight contact with industrial activities, and has 
had opportunity only to observe the boy in school work of an aca- 
demic character. At best he can advise the parent only as to the 
general quahties of mind and temperament which have marked the 
boy’s work along nonindustrial lines. The administrative authorities 
of elementary,schooIs, as has been noted, have no occasion to consider, 
are not expected to consider, questions pertainmg. to vocations; 
the fundamentals of elementary ^ucation constitute their problem. 
Tliis important matter fails to receive consideration through division 
of responsibility between two independent educational authorities. 

The advantages claimed for the dual system in Prussia have been 
suggested in an earlier part of this chapter. There can be no question • 
that both the industrial continuation schools and middle technical 
schools are practica,!. Their work is closely related to the industnes 
ih which their pupils are engaged. The organization is simple and 
reasonably flexible. Cooperation of employers and workers in the 
industries has been secured. The officii know what is going on in 
industry and show no hesitarfey in adjusting the work of those schools 
to changing conditions ^d processes in industry. Given a definite 
(iisk, they are performing it well. The same can bo said, though a 
little less emphatically, concerning the commercial continuation 
schools, and part of it can bo said concerning the continuation schools 
for unskilled workers. 

Undoubtedly these conditions, or most of them, are -essential to 
the success of any system of industrial education. However, two 
questions naturally arise: (1) “Are the advantages limited to the 
dual system? and (2) ’’Are the disadvantages discussed * above 
inh^ent in the dual system?” In considering these questions it 
must be remembered that the German elementary school system d^tes . 
boc^ to the Reformation and has centuries of to^tirm ■ 

that jte adipin^ti^tivei and executive peitotihel ohwgra very dqwjy;' 
that todustrial education in Prusaa is supplemerit^^^:^to . tfade'^ 
experimee Sipd not preliminary to it, and that the iituatibh Is dif-r 
ferentiin case of the nud(^^ twhpic^ fchpols, which receive a re^ . 
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tiv^y small number of pupils after two or three years of, trade 
experience, than it is in oasc of the ooutinuation schools, which receive 
all, ov practically all, pupils when they leave the elementary schools. 

Yet none of these conditions, nor all of them, seem to make neces- 
sary a separate school system. The regular school system of Prussia, 
supported jointly by the State and community, was organized for 
the Service of society. Indeed it had its origin, as has all education, 
in the d^ire to fit the youth for his work as an adult. In other 
words, it was originally vocational in purpose. 

Possibly it woul4 have taken longer to develop through existing 
educational organization the different industrial and commercial 
schools of various types that have grown up. under the dual system, 
but it could have been done if the same energy and intelligence hod 
.been fpeused on the educational organization that wero«centorcd on 
building up the new system. 

, Dual control sets apart the elementary school from industry, and 
emphasizes the academic character of its work in the mijads of 
teachers, pupils, school, authorities, and parents alike. It tends in 
this way to justify itself and to make itself appear the more necessary 
by widening the gap betw^p elementary education and industrial 
life — the gap which industrial education seeks to bridge. This con- 
dition also makes it impossible for the elementarf school to take its 
proper place either in the preparation of the boy for industry or in 
a rational plan of vocation^ guidance, for both depend on a different 
kind of elementary school than exists in Prussia to-day — on ele- 
mentary school in which the indiistrial element and vopational interest 
• have found a place. 
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